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ABSTPACT ^ 

A review of Arrent educational literature identifies 
three different approaches to defining, describing, and applying the 
term "teacher development." One application of the term deals with 
the commonly experienced changes most teachers undergo. Teachers 
develop through the stages of survival, consolidation, renewal, and 
maturity- The second application of teacher development concerns the 
personal and adult development of teachers. Professional development 
Is viewed as an aspect of ego, moral, and cognitive development. The 
third application involves the promotion an'd support of teacher 
development through inservice and professional programs. Levels and 
stages of each concept of development are discussed. (CJ) 
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Abstract 

The term "development" has. recently entered the teacher education 
lexicon, Joining the more familiar terms of "education" and "training." ■•. 

* « 

In A survey of the literature on teacher development, the authors 
identified three approaches to it. The first approach includes attempts 
to <x>natr\ict a developmenta:j^ theory. The second approach, which involves 
'efforts to apply (existing developmental theories, takes, two forms: (1) 
ree%arch using structural-cognitive theories as an Interpretive framework and 

» 

(2) efforts to translate developmental constructs into teacher education 
curricula. The third approach includes descriptions of practice and 

« 

efforts to justify them in developmental terms. Description^ of the 

• i 

concept of development within each of these approaches are presented and 
compared • 
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What's All This Talk About Teacher Development? 

2 

Sharon Felman and Robert E. Floden 

The term "development" has recently entered the teacher education 
lexicon, Joining the more familiar terms of "education" and "training." Pet 
haps the popularity of deyelopmental theories has encouraged teacher 
educators to seek applications in their own work. Certainly a stable 
te/'ching population makes staff development a high priority^ Much of 
the Inservice literature speaks of nurturing professional growth and 
development, a striking contrast to the previously prevailing rhetoric 
of competency-based training. The National Institute of Education is 
plahnlng a multi-year research program on staff devclopmenti Including an 
initial effort to clarify the meaning of "development." 

For some, at least', the shift to development is a deliberate attempt 
to signal a change in thinking about professional learning and improve- 
ment. Developmentalists Irving Slgel (1978), Norman Sprlnthall (Note 1), 
and Douglas Heath (Note 2) have recommended that teacher educators adopt 
a new paradigm— developmental— and discard the limitations of a 
behavioral conception. Teachers' centers are associated with a "develop- 
mental" rather than a "delivery" style of inservice, and Kathleen Devaney 

■^This is a revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, 1979. 

^Sharon Felman is a researcher with IRT's Teacher Role and 
Development Project and an associate professor in MSU's Department of 
Education. Robert E. Floden is the coordinator of that project and an 
assistant professor in the same department. 



(1978), director of the Teachers' Centers Exchange, notes that "the 
delivery analogy Is specifically rejected by educators who hold" a view 
of children and adult learning as mental growth spurred from within 
In the Introduction to a recent book on staff develoi>ment, editors 
Ann Hebcrman and Lynn Miller (1979) explain why they chose the title 
"staff development" rather than inservlce or teacher education/ training. 
"Ry development, we mean a rejection of notions of training and an 
acceptance of notions of growth— of ten in a nonlinear and nonratlonal 

way" (p. Ix). • . 
Despite considerable talk about teacher development, no unified 

perspective guides research and practice. Teacher educators use the 
term to mean different things; researchers look at teacher development 
in various ways. While people are recommending that programs meet the 
dev*clo|toental needs of teachers and be evaluated in terms of their con- 
tribution to teacher development, they each have different things in mind. 
Moreover, they often seem unaware of alternative views. 

The need for clarification is important because the shift to 
development may be as much a reaction to previous extremes as it is a 
move toward a more comprehensive view of teacher learning. Just as the 
' child-centered movement was partly a response to previous authoritarian 
patterns of education in classrooms, the change to a developmental 

« 

perspective may be partly a response to the restriction of teacher edu- 
cation to formal professional preparation arid the further narrowing of it to 
explicitly defined skills and competencies. 

Yet, as researchers and practitioners attempt to apply aspects of 
developmental theory to research and practice in teacner education, these 
same theories are undergoing critical scrutiny, John Flavel, a developmental 



psychologist, anticipates that "the concept oFstage will not figure 
Importantly in future scientific work on cognitive growth" (Flavel, 1977» 
p. 249). At the same time, efforts to formulate stages in teacher 
development are IncteaslnR. 

This paper grew out of our search of the devel6pmental literature 
in teacher education. We wanted to find out how the term was being 
uaed — k f irdt step toward assessing the strengths and weaknesses of a 
developmental approach. Although a large hody of educational literattire 
is concerned in some way witfh changes in teachers over time, we re^rictcd 
our attention to literature that explicitly introduces developnftntal 
considerations.* The material Is relatively recant and not extensive. 
It includes descriptions of practice, reports of research, attd position 
papers from funding agencies. 

From our review- of the literature, we have identified three 
approaches to, or conceptions of, teacher development. The first 
Involves attempts to construct a developmental theory of teachers. The 
fcasic question is: How do teachers develop or change over time? The 
work of Fiances Fuller and her colleagues on teacher concerns provides the 
best example (Fuller, 1969; Fuller & Bown, 197.'i; Fuller, Note 4; Fuller, 
Peck, Bown, White, & Garrard, Note 6). The second category Involves 

effotts to apply existing developmental theories to practice. This takes 
two forms: (1) research using structural-developmental theories as an 
interpretive framework, and (2) efforts to translate developmental 
constructs into teacher education curricula. The underlying .question 
is: Can developmental constructs explain individual differences among 
teachers and offer guidance in designing interventions? The case studies 
of Carol Wltherell (1978) and tha development work of Sally Glassberg 
(Note 5) are illustrations of this. The third category contains 



descriptions of practice and efforts to Justify them in devslopraental 
terms. The underlying question Is: Bow can teacher development be 
supported and fostered? The example of a teacher education experiment 
In tVie forties, the Bank Street Workshop, underscorfes the relation 
between developmental and progressive e ideas and practices 

(litltchell, 1950). The workshop has cle^r parallels in the activities 
and philosophy of teachers* centers and advisory programs. 

In the reminder of this paper, we consider the way -in which 
teach^ development is conceived in each approach, chiefly through des- 

r 

criptions of representative .places of work. It will be apparent that, 
* though similarities across approaches exist, the approaches differ on a 
Variety of points. When someone says they take a developmental approach 
to teacher education, the implications of that statement vary according 
to the approach ascribed to. People apparently in agreement on the 
desirability of a developmental approach, may find considerable disagree- 
ment as their discussion becomes more concrete. We hope .that our review 
of these three approaches *will clarify at least some of the possible 
interpretations of the new emphasis on teacher development. 

Constructed Theories of Teacher Development 

f 

ft 

Developaental Concerns of Teachers: Frances Fuller 

The best known example of an empirfcally constructed theory of 
teacher development is the work of the late Frances Fuller and her 
colleagues at the University of Texas in Austin. Fuller observed the 
mismatch between w'hat preservice students get in their education courses 
and what they say they need. She set out to discover "what [student] 
teachers are concerned about and whether their concerns can be con- 
ceptualized in some useful way" (Fuller, 1969, p. 208). She hoped to find regu- 
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larlties in teau:heir3 ' concerns over* time which could help ceacher 
educators choose more appropriate course content and experienc^es • 

Itt her ^rst "developmental conceptualization," Fuller (1969) charac- 
terised teacher concerns in terms of a self-other dichotomy « Over a 
10-year period, this conceptualization was refined and modified several times. 
The most recent formulation posits thr€^$, stages of concern: self-as- 
teacher concerns, teaching situation concerns, and pupil concerns 
(Fuller & Bown, 1975). A closer look at the early and later conceptualization 
and tche research which produced them will clarify the notion of teacher 
development that und^rgirds this work. 

As early as 1963^ Fuller helped organize couneyeling seminars for 
student teachers/ The purpose of the seminars was to help counselors 
better understand teachers. Eventual ly» these seminars provided the data 
for her first study of teacher conceme. In that study(Fuller, 1969), small 
groups of student teachers were encouraged co taj.k about anything they 
wanted in a two-hour weekly seminar. The sessions were taped and each 
statement dassifi . according to its main topic ^ The frequencies of 
topics discussed and the clinical impression gained from listening to 
the tapes-. suggested a dichotomy between concerns with self and concerns 
with pupils. The former were prevalent in the first three weeks of the 
student teaching semester; the latter appeared toward the end of the 
term. 

In a second study, student teachers were asked every two weeks during 
the semester to write about what concerned them most. This v.ime state-, 
ments were classified according to three topics: concern with self- 
adequacy, concern with misbehavior and class control, and concern with pupil 
learning. Of the 29 student teachers, 22 expressed concerns about;: self- 
adequacy; none ea^pressed concerns about pupil learning. 
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Fuller Integrated these findings with existing research on "p*er- 
ceived problems of student teachers or beginning Inservlce teachers." 
Th^ research studies Included six surveys published between 1936 and 
1965 .and two unpublished surveys of begii)ping Inservlce teachers. Despite 
the diversity of populations, the findings consistently pointed to a 
preoccupation on the part of student teachers and beginning teachers with 
self-oriented concerns. 

Ck>vertly, student teachers and beginning teachers are trying to 
discover the parameters of the school situation and figure out where they 
stand. Thus stuilent teachers aak themselves: "Is this my class or the 

i ■ • 

teachexns? Can I try out my own ideas here or will sqmeone else tell me 

ft 

what to do?" Overtly, *they are concerned about discipline and control, . 
and more generally with self-adequacy. The student teachers worry about 
their "abilities to understand subject-matter, to know the answers, to 
say 'I don't know* on occasion, to have the freedom 'to- fall, to. anticipate 
problems, to mobilise resources and to make changes when failures reocpur" 
(Fuller, 1969, p. 220). The broad overt concern also Involves "the willing- 
ness to listen for evaluation and to separate out the biases of evaluators" 
(Fitller, 1969, p. 221). 

0o experienced teachers have similar concerns? Fuller offered a 
tentative answer based on concerns reported by others. Gabrie;! (1957) 
had surveyed the problems and satisfactions of teachers. Fuller 
regrouped his data to show that experienced teachers are less often 
concerned with maintaining discipline or worried about criticisms of , 
inspectors than inexperienced teachers are. Their 'satisfactions come 
from success with pupils and they are most often concerned about slow 
progress of students, Outstandlt^ teachers Interviewed by' Jackson (1968) 
expressed concerns about pupils' progress. Several spontaneously recalled^ 

10 
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thelf decreasing preoccupation with discipline and self -adequacy. Fuller 
twitatlvely characterized, the "late teaching phase" as a time when teacher 
concerns focus on pupil gain and self evaluation as opposed to personal 
gain and evaluation by others.' "Mature" teacher concerns Indlude the 
ability to Understand pupils* capacities, to specify objectives for 
them, to assess their gain, to recognize one's own contribution to 
pupils' difficulties and gains, and to evaluate oneself in terms of 
pupil learning (Fuller, 1969, p. 221). 

Both the early and the later concerns were expanded and refined 
in subsequent work. Along the way, new instruments for measuring stages 
of concern were also developed (e.g., Teacher Concerns Statement, 
Teacher Concerns Checklist, Teacher Concerns Questionnaire). Use of the most 
recent formulation (Figure 1) , based on a factor analysis of the 
Teacher Concerns Checklist, resulted in the identification of three 
phases of teaching concerns. The pre-teachlng phase of non-taachlng 
concerns becomes a stage of self-oriented concerns. 
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I, 


Early phase 


0 


Concerns about self (non-teachlng concerns) 


XI. 


Middle phase 


1 


Concerns about professional expectations 






and acceptance 






2 


Concerns about one's own adequacy: subject 








matter and class control 


i 




3 


Concerns about relationships with pupils 


III. 


Late phase 




Concerns about pupils' learning what is taught 






5 


(Concerns about pupils' learning what they 








need 






6 


Concerns about one's own (teacher's) con- 








tributions to pupil change. 



Figure 3,. Model of Teacher Develoonent (Adapted from Fuller, Note 4), 
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In the pre-teachlng phase, education students tend to identify 
with pupils and are sometlines quite critical of classroom teachers. As 
soon fs they have actual . teaching experienc'e, their idealized concerns 
^or pupils are replaced by an intense concern with their own survival 
SB a teacher. Puller hypothesizes that these feelings are evoked or 
exacerbated by the student teacher's status. 

. Concerns about limitations and frustration of the desire to teach 

4 

(not Just survive), ensue. These feelings seem to be evoked by features 
of the work setting; Inservlce teachers have more concerns of this type 
than do preservice students* They are self-oriented to the extent that 
they^ focus on teaching perfonnance, not pupil learning. 

Pupil concerns are expressed by both preservice and inservlce . 
teachers, but preservice teachers cannot always act on these concerns, 
**Flooded by feelings of inadequacy, by situational demands and conflicta, 

u 

they may have to lay aside these concerns until they have learned to 

cope with more urgent tasks" (Fuller & Bown, 1975, p. 3Q). 

Hature of the Stages and the Progression , 

When Fuller et al,- (Note 6) use the terra "stage," they have in mind a 

cluster of concerns, a set of pjreoccupations which seems to unfold in a 

particular sequence over Che course of the preservice experience. In 

this passage. Fuller aA|^ Bown (l<i75, p, 37) say what the "stages" are not: 
> 

Whether these really are "stages" or only clusters, 
whether they are distinct or overlapping, and whether 
teachers teach differently or are differentially 
effective in different stages, has not been established. 
These stages, if such they are, have been described 
' mainly- in terms of what the teacher is concerned about 

' " rather than what he is actually accomplishing. However ^ 

there seems to be little doubt that the labels describe 
clusters of concerns and consequently p-:ovide a useful 
means of -describing, the experience of learning to teach. 
(itaWcs mine.) 
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What accoutits for the shift or progression? How does the transi- 
tion take place? Tliere is no empirical work on this question and only 
iotia vary general suggeetione. In an early reference. Fuller and her 
coXla»gue« (Note 6) connect the empirically derived stages of concern 
Kith Maslow's hierarchy of needs: "Early concerns can be thought of as 
w>re potent security needs and later concerns as taek-related and self- 
actuaXising needs which only appear after the prepotent security needs 
have been satisfied" (Fuller et al., Note 6). 

There is the cleat indication that pupil concerns are more deair- 
4ble than aeXf-orlenCed concerns and the speculation that later concerns 
cannot eaerge until earlier concerns are resolved. Somehow teachers get 
to the third stage with tlrae, expvirience, and a lij:tle help from teacher 

/ Q .... - 

educatora. Teacher educators should be providing materials, information, 
and experiences consonant %d.th developing teachers* felt concerns as they 
occur rather than "teaching against the tide^" 

tectansiohs of Fuller's Work 

Kat8 (1SI72) extends Fuller's conceptualizations, drawing on her own 
experiences with preschool tea9hers. "It is useful," she wi?ltes, "to think 
of the growth of preschool teachers (and perhaps other teachers, also) 
at occurring in stages linked generally to experience gained over time 
(p. 53). Concerned with the location, timing, and content of teacher 
education, Katz identifies four developmental stages with their asso- 
ciated training needs. While individual teachers may vary in the amount 
of tlae they spend in each stage, the general conceptualization covers the 
first five years of teaching. 
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Stage I; Survival . Being responsible for a group of young 
children for the first time and having to, encounter their parents 

« 

naturally evokes teachers' anxieties. The discrepancy between Ideals 
and classroom realities Intensifies feelings of Inadequacy. During this 
state, Katz recotomends on-site support and technical assistance from 
persons who know the beginner and the teaching situation. Such training 
must be readily and constantly available. The model of the British 
headmaster or advisor who works closely with teachers In classrooms In 
a nonevaluatlve manner Is an example of this* 

Stage 2: Consolidation ^ During the second stage, which usually 
occurs toward the end of the first year, the teacher begins to consoli- 
date what s/he has learned and to differentiate tasks and skills to be 

mastered. Having acquired a\ baseline of information about what young 
children are like, the teacher\now begins to focus on problem children 
and problem situations. Again» on-site assistance is needed. Teachers 
■l at this stage need opportunities to talk with specialists, exchange 
"ideas with more experienced teachers, and share feelings with other 
beginners. 

Stage 3; Renewal . During the third or fourth year, the teacher 
gets tired |of doing the same old things (Valentine cards, Easter bunnies, 
pumpkin cujouts) and becomes Ijiterested in new teaching materials and 
methods. Exposure to new Ideas through participation in teachers* 
centers, attendance at regional workshbps and conferences, membership in 
professional associations, professional reading, and classroom visitation 
are recommended. Renewal is still conceived of in technical terms — adding 
new ideas, techniques, and materials to one's repertoire. 

U 



Stage 4; Maturity . While some teachers may reach maturity in three 
years, others need five or more. Mature teachers have come to 
terns with' theaiRelves as professionals and have the perspective to re- 
flect on more fundamental educational questions. Katz sees this as the 
time for teachers to work toward an advanced degree, to participate in 
conferences and seminars, to read widely » and to interact with educators 

working on varied problems. 
« 

Dlacussion 

It is clear that Fuller's early work has had a strong influence on 
a number of subsequent studies. Perhaps because the stages of develop- 
ment arose out of studies particularly focusing on teachers, they seem 
to give intuitively reasonable descriptions of commonly experienced 
changes that most teachers undergo in the early yerti B of their careers. 

Researchers have yet to raise questions about the degree to which 
similar stages would be found in the development of concerns of begin- 
ning professionals in other fields. Perh^ips the general pattern of 
stages is common to a number of beginning experiences in a variety of 
aspects of life, in a way returning to Maslow's (1954) hierarchy of needs 

How does this approach to teacher development help us to understand 
the mechanisms by which teachers move from one stage to another? 
Fuller's work has served as the basis for a teacher education program 
aimed at the concerns teachers are experiencing at a given point in time. 
The idea seems to be that the teacher education program should.be 
matched to the dominant concerns. However, f.hla does not answer ques- 
tions about the role of teacher education as a means for enhancing the 
developmental process. Addressing current concerns will probably, make 
teachers feel more comfortable y and make them feel that their education 



Is highly relevant. But feelings of comfort and relevance need not be 
linked to attainment of the most desirable educational outcomes* 

The question of desirability has yet to be seriously: considered in 
this research tradition. Fuller *s writing suggests that later develop- 
4iental stages are preferable, and that a goal of teacher education should 
be to move teachers to these stages as quickly as possible^ But Vhat 
Justification would be given for the superiority pf thtiBe. later dUvHges? 
To assert that later means better is to commit the naturalistic fallacy. 
Certainly in Katz' (1972) work U is unclear that the third ataie is better 
than the second* As with any theory that develops out of an actemgt to 
describe what is, there is always a great danger of over interpreting the 
resulting description. A description, even an extremely good descrip- 
tion, may not have an accurate notion of how things might be changed, 
and certainly is insufficient for drawing conclusions about what should 

be. * . 

• if ' . ■ . 

Applications of Cognitive Developmental TheOiTles 

A second approach to the study of teacher development draws theor-^ 
ies and ideas from developmental psychology* Teacher development is 
viewed as a form of adult development. Characteristics desci^bing 
effective adult functioning are assumed to be applicable to effective 
teachers and teaching. Research has examined some relationships between 
developmental predictors and teacher beliefs and actions. 

The view of learning associated with developmental theories Is said 
to have important implications for an understanding of how teachers 
learn and the conditions that support professional growth. Thus devel- 
opmental theories would provide both ends and means for teacher educa- . 
tors. Evaluations of the effects of developmentally oriented programs 
la moving teachers to higher stages or levels have been conducted. 

16 
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We can llluatrate both research aspects of this second approach 
to the study of teacher development from recent work at the Department 
of Psychoeducational Studies of the University of Minnesota. Sprlnthall 
(Note 1) has outlined a developmental perspective on teachers as adult 
learners. Wltherell and Erlckson (1978) have conducted a structural- 
developmental analysis of teachers' views of teaching and human behavior 
In relation to their teaching behavior. Glassberg (Note 5) has evaluated 
a curriculum designed to promote the ago, moral»and conceptual develop- 
ment of student teachers. 

Teachers aa Adult Learners 

At a recent Invitational conference exploring research Issues on 
teacher education. Sprlnthall (Note 1) suggested that "developmental 
theory presents an Interesting and sufficiently complex new paradigm 
for teacher education." He reviewed a set of studies connecting 
developmental stages with effective performance of adults In general and of 
adults In teaching. Since developmental stages or levels offer promise 
as predictors, developmental growth ought to be a basic aim of teacher 
education. 

Applications of CpKnltive-Developmental Theories 
to the Study of Teacher. Development 

Wltherell and Erlckson (1978) use Loevinger's theory of ego develop- 
meut and Kohlberg's theory of moral development as a framework for study- 
ing the relationship between teachers ' .conceptions of teaching and human 
development, and their patterns of teaching behavior. 

Loevinger (1976) views the ego as the master trait s-ibauming four 
domains! (1) impulse control or character development, (2) interpersonal style, 
(3) conscious preoccupations, and (4) cognitive style. Ego development irvolves 
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an Increase In complexity and differentiation In the conception of self 

^ a social context* Autonomy and consciousness are the hallmarks of 

mature ego development* 

Loevlnger's theory shares the Plagetlan notion of stage; ego stages 

are conceptuallsned as equilibrated structures , related to each other In 

an Invariant hierarchical sequence. Ten stages and transition leve^^s 

have been Identified, with the normal range of adiat ego development covering 

the Conformist through the Autonoraou^ Stages (See Figure 2) . 

From Loevinger's theory, Wltherell and Erickson draw implications 

for a definition of teacher effectiveness and for educational goals. 

Increased complexity In one's understanding of self 
and the capacity to imagine multiple alternatives, 
typical of the higher stages of ego development, pro- 
bably increase one's behavioral options and coping 
strategies. In addition, because the more advanced 
stages of ego development are characterized by 
Increased. flexibility, differentiation of feelings, 
respect for individuality, tolerance for conflict 
and ambiguity, the cherishing of Interpersonal ties, 
and a brx>ader social perspective, advancement in ego 
development would appear to stand on its own as 
educationally desirable for both teachers and stu- 
dents. .(Wltherell & Ericljson,» 1S78, p. 232) 

They draw similar implications from Kohlberg's theory of moral 
development. In Kohlberg's view, the essential ingredient of moral 
development is a certain node of reasoning or Judgment which. is the 

♦ 

product of a particular cognitive structure. In his studies of children * 

and aduxtSt Kohlberg ^distinguishes six stages of moral reaaonlngi 

which can be grouped Into three levels: Level I — Premcral, 

Level 2 — Conventional Rule« Level 3~Autonomous Principled Morality. The 

researchers claim that a teacheu^'s contribution to the moral development 
ot students is In part determined by the teacher •e own level of moral 
development • 
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Conformist Stage (1-3) 

Persona at this stage view themselves and others as conforming to 
socially approved codes and norms. Explanations of behavior and 
situations are conceptually simple. There is little awareness of inner 
life or depth of feeling. ^^H' 

Conscientious-Conformist Stage (1-3 A) 

Persons at this stage begin to allow for exceptions and contingencies 
in their generalizations. There is an increase in self-awareness and 
the capacity to imagine multiple possibilities in the situation. 

Conscientious Stage (1-4) 

At this stage, persons display and perceive complex thinking. Behavior 
Is viewed in terms of patterns of traits and motives. The capacity to 
take the role of others ,cognitively and emotionally » deepens. Self- 
evaluated goals and rules, differentiated feeling, and high achievement 
characterize this stage. 

Itidivlduallstlc (1-4/5) 

Paradoxeft and inner conflicts are beginning to be tolerated. Persons at 
this stage demonstrate a respect for individuality and an emerging 
cherishing of interpersonal ties. 

Autonomous (1-5) 

Autonomous persons can integrate unrelated ideas. They have a height- 
ened respect for autonomy and emotional interdependence. Interest in 
development, role conceptions, and a richly differentiated inner life 
characterize this stage. 

Integrated Stage (1-6) 

A rare attainment, this stage adds the integration of a sense of identity 
and self-actualization to the characteristics of the autonomous stage. 
Characteristics include increased objectivity, transcendence of self, 
openness to development. and a democratic charactet structure. 



Figure 2. Loevinger's characteristics of stages which constitute normal 
adult range (Adapted from Witherell & Erickson, 1978). 
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Teachers who are autonomously committed to the 
ethical development of their students and to 
principles of the social contract. • .are more like^ 
ly to ... encourage student participation and leader- 
ship than are teachers who base their commitments 
on socially acceptable cliches or on the present 
bureacratic realities and authority structures in 
schools. (Witherell& Ericksotv 1978, p. 231) 

Through five case studies, the relationships between ^differences 
in ego development and teachers* beliefs and classroom behavior are 
investigated. Three major hypotheses emerge from the data analysis: 



1. Teachers* actions are linked to (and linked by) 
the theories and values teachers hold. 

2. Patterns of teaching behavior and educational 
' beliefs are associated with differences in 

developmental stage. 

3. Teachers who have reached a higher developmental 
stage demonstrate both greater complexity and 
commitment to individuals in such areas as 



c. constructs relating to 
children *s per.spective, 

d. generation and use of 
varieties of data in 
teaching, and 

e. understandings and practices 
relating to rules, authority 
and moral development in the 
classroom. 



Case study research is difficult to summarize. One needs to dwell 
on the data and construct a picture of an individual to evaluate the 



validity of the researcher* s interpretations.' Some idea of how develop*- 
mental theories are used can be conveyed by comparing the responses 



analytic self reflection t 



philosophy of education. 




of two teachers in the ^tudy to the problem of stealing In the 



classroom. These passages, which Include teachers' responses and 
researcher*s Interpretations, represent only the tiniest fraction 
of the data. 



Teacher 1 (Ego-development ratings: Individualistic and Autonomous) 



Response to stealing 
in the classroom 



Developmental Interpre- 
tation 



She (Karen) related one situation where the 
class's lunch inoney had been stolen from her 
desk. Karen announced to her students that the 
money had been stolen and thaw since no one had 
come in or left the room during the morlng, it 
had to have been by someone In the room. 
She also pointed out that without getting the 
money back, they couldn't buy their lunche& She 
then said to her students: 
.I'm going to go into the hall and anybody 
that knows anything at all about what might 
have happened, come out one at. a time and 
talk with me. . . .After serveral kids came 
out, here comes the kid that took it. She 
said, *I took the money,' and she cried. 
I Just hugged her and thanked her for 
steppin' up ahd saying so. She went back 
In and some other kids came out. I went 
back to the room and said, 'I just want 
you to know that we had some really honest 
people in this room. Ahd oae person did a 
really hard thing, because they did take 
our money and they had to say so and give 
it back. I'm really proud of you for do- 
ing that. ' 

Through her handling of the problem, Karen 
demonstrated that her primary concern was 
with the protection of individual privacy 
and the spirit of social cooperation with- 
in her class. She wasn't shocked or angered 
by the ilncldent, but rather treated it as a 
community problem that could be solved con- 
structively. A concern for her s^dents ' 
inner lives, the capacity to deal with 
conflict, a freeing from the 'oppressive 
demands of conscience.' a|ad a cherishing 
of personal ties are all characteristics 
of the Autonomous Stage (emphasis added). 
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' Teacher 2 (Ego-development ratingas Conscientious-Conformist) 

Response to stealing When asked what she does about stealing incl- 
in the classroom dents in her classroom, Joyce explained that 

, she usually tells the class that 'if they 
would return whatever 's missing to my desk be- 
fore lunch, I'll be happy.' She spoke at 
length about one girl, however, who stole from 
other students, and, according to Joyce, from 
her parents as well. 

She's very bright, but lazy and sneaky. 
I told her parents titat . 1 told her 
what happens to people who steal when 
they get older. Stealing runs in that 
family. 

Joyce explained that she'd tried everything 
with this student. She spoke in detail of 
her exasperation on one occasion: 

1 told two kids they could, take any- 
thing they wanted from her desk— and 
she cried. She was upset. I was never 
86 happy in my life to see someone cry.. 
The only way I can touch her is when she 
cries. 



Developmental Joyce's apparent insensitivity to the underlying 

Interpretation meanings of messages In t.^is student 'a behavldr 

t^^B probably not due to malice on her part, but 
rather to an incapacity to get past her own «x- 
i% asperatlon and repugnance for the repeated acts 

of stealing, to where she could enter the per- 
spective of a troubled child. 

♦ 

From the analysis Just present tid, it is appar- 
ent that Joyce demonstrates the stereotypic, 
social approval orientation of the Conformist 
, Stage. For .the most part, she seemed unaware of 
the contingencies of either her own behavior or 
ttAt of others and has not appeared to establish 
self-evaluated standards or prlncicples for 
guiding her actions and judgements. 
(Witherell SErlckson, 1978, p. 235-236) 

The research appears to confirm the underlying assumption that 

teachers at higher s^.ages of development are more effective than their 

colleagues at lower stages. But, of course, this is the very assumption 

on which the research rests. Effectiveness is defined in terms of a 

more complex and differentiated framework for understanding and coping 

O Or, 
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with classrooto realities. Professional development Is taken as syno- 
nonous with or at least parallel to personal development. (In the third 
section of-* this paper » we refer to coding schemes for analyzing teachers' 
beliefs which are suggestive pedagogical fontmlations of develop- 
mental constructs.) 

Practical Applications of Cognitive-Developmental Theories 

Practical applications of cognitive developmental theories take one 
of two forms: specification of development as either the end of translation of 
developmental constructs into means, Sprinthall (Note 1) lays out the 
deceptively simple logic involved in moving from a conception of how 
teachers develop to a belief abdut how they ought to develop. "If we 
have good reason to believe that more mature apd higher stage adults can 
function more complexly, then let's induce, stimulate^, exhort, cajole, 
nurture and promote growth." 

While researchers who study teacher development within a cognitive 
or structural developmental framework seem confident that the goal is 
clear, they are less certain about the means. Still they look to dev- 
elopmental constructs for guidance in designing educational experiences. 

In this, they follow the example of some cognitive theorists who not 
only refine and validate their theory through continued research, but 
also contribute to* the promotion of practical applications. For example, Kohl- 
berg (1969), has claimed that moral development can be facilitated by 
providing persons with experiences of conflict, or disequilibrium and then 
ex^slng them to the type of reasoning- common to the next higher stage of 
^development* 
A Developmental Curriculum for Student^ Teachers 

GlassberR (Note 5) builds on Kohlberg's ••practical^' suftOiestlon in deslcninR 
a student teachlne curriculum. She claims that the curriculum evolved through 
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the translation of cognltlve-developiQental constructs Into educational 
practices* The central elements of the curriculum Include role-taking , 
reflection, and support » all of which are justified from a developmental 
perspective. 

The student teacher role can create disequilibrium by confronting 
student teachers with problems that challenge their ways of thinking. 
(A parallel explanation may be appropriate for experienced teachers 
undertaking a^^major change In their teaching.) Student teaching^ 
certainly entails a major role-shlft from that of college student ^ 
and carries Increased responsibility. In addition to the Inevl- 
table disequilibrium and role-taking built Into student teaching, * \ 

k 

Glassberg added a second role, peer supervisor, which requires student 
teachers to help analyze the teaching experience of their peers as well 
as'lthemselves. . . 

Through a atructured curriculum in peer aupervlslon , student . 
teachers learn skills to carry out this new role* The satne skills , 
'(role-taking, etnpathic responding, Interaction analysis, personal re> 
flection and so on)»when practiced In their classrooms, were considered 
useful tooin for "facllltative" teaching i^nd a means of promoting the 
student teachers' psychological development. 

That development is defined in terms of those domains for which cogtiitlve- 

developmental theories exist. Professional development la A^iewed as an 
aspect of ego, moral* and cognitive development. Th^s is reflected in the 
stated objectives of Glaasberg's curriculum: (1) development of a more conplex 
djlfferentiated, and integrated understanding of self and others; (2) 
growth toward principled autonomy; i>nd (3) development of more complex 
ethical reasoning. 
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Aaeeasnent of Developmental Growth of Student Teachers 

Glaasberg used three formal pre/post measures to assess developmental * 

change in her students. Rest's Defining Issues Test gave an estimate of 

ethical development. Locvinger's Sentence Coiai>letlon Test gave an 

estimate of personal development. Rotter 's Internal-External Locus of 

Control Scale gave an esrlmate of the inc^lvidual's perception of the relation 

ship between behavior and the events which follow. 

Seventeen of the 23 student teacher© in her experimental group 
(peer supervision seminar) showed a positive '^stage change and 94X of i 

the upward sovement was one stage higher* Experimental subjects also 

increased in their use^of principled moral reasoning and shifted from 

an external to a more internal locus of control. From these results 

Glassberg concludes:' "It appeared that the role-taking opportunities 

'students expep^ced as they assumed the role of 'teacher' and 'peer 

*8upervisor' in a supportive environment which encouraged reflection and 

Integratiod of experiences promoted higher levels of ego development" 

(Glassberg, Note 5, p. 15). ^ 

Gladsberg does offer a final caveat which indicates her awareness 
of the limitations of cognitive develoj^ntal theories in helping educa- 
tors devise specific instructional strategies. In^the final analysis, 
she credits the Instructor's sensitivity in maintaining a dynamic 
relationship between challenge and support, "siraultanrously affirming 
and stimulating students as they examined themselves in new and 
challenging roles" (Glassberg, Note 5, p, 16). 

While cognitive-developmental conetruc'cs .may offer an adequate 
framework for thinking about teacher development, they caxinot help a 
teacher educator ,decide when and how to intervene. That takes a 

25. ■■ : ■ 
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pedagogical tftther than a developmental theory. As shall be shown in 

the next section, articulate practitioners who work out of a developmental 

framework have given consi-^eration to such a theory. 

. •« ^ . 

A Developmental Justification of Practice 

~fhe third approach to teacher development includes a set of 

;^ • . . ' 

ideas about professional learning acd the conditions necessary to support 

it, and a range of strategies for working with teachers. While the 

* * 

practices and their rationale are not entirely ttew, they do repre- 
Aent an alternative to conventional vlewd and formats. Advocates 
draw support from' varied sources » Including developmental psychology; 
however, the crux of the orientation depends on a commitment to certain 
beliefs and values. Developed by practitioners in the field, the 
approach has* not 'been the subject of much ^pirical research to date. 
We focus on teacher, centers and advisory programs as a concrete embodi'- 
ment of the- third view of teacher development. 

Background and Underlying Premise 

Since the. early 1970s, a group of Amf^irican educators has developed 
the idea of a small, informal workplace where elementary teachers can 
come on their own initiative to vd^k on curricula for their classrooms. 
Kathleen Devaney (Mote 9>, dire^or of the Teachers' Centers Exchange 
callfif them "teachers' centers" to^phasize "voluntary self-programming 
by teachers as they seek what they nee^ and share what they do well." 

Often the staff includes advisor^ who go out to help teachers 
in their schools .-^ As former classroo^ teachers, advisors view their job 

■^The Teachers* Centers Excha^ is an information and referral centei- 
and a facilitator for a national network of tocher center a It is supported 
by the National Institute of Education's School Capacity for Problem Solving 
Group and r?icated at the Far West Laboratory for Education Ret'atirch and 
Developmejt 'in San Francisco, California. 
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^ "itlmulatlng, tupportiag and extending a teacher In her own direction 
of erawrth, not lofHwaentlttg a new instructional model or strategy" (Devaney, 
Hot* 7, p, l5Xh " 
____Mi«y of lh«sa graaa-roottt centers were inspired by curriculum 
pxoJ«ctf of th« 19608 that emphaaized "active learning" and efforts 
iff imtlcm» to learn methods associated with English primary 
schooiK. WhlJie thay differ in various ways— Institutional setting, 
foiirca of fttadlnfc, prograp emphasis, scale of operation— they 
fltiaiNi eha foll5>wlng premise: 

f«aah«r».aii>at be more than technicians, they must continue to 
bt learners, tiong^lastlitg Improvements in education will come 
through ioatrvlce programs that Identify individual startitig 
points foY leartrin^g tn each teacher; build on teachers* motivation 
to take wore, not lesf responslbiilty for curriculum and . 
lutttuction decisions in the school and classroom; and 
w«Xeon« teachers to participate In the design of professional 
dervilopment programs. (Devaney, Note 7, p. 152) « 

This premise liiiplles a view of the teacher as a pisrson with 

tt^d poteAtlal for professional growth and of an envlronmeh^ that 

can support continuing learning and change. These t»o conditions, which ' 

depart from traditional assumptions and approaches to inservice training, 

form tt}e basis for "a developmental style of inservice." 

Teachers* Potential for Professional Growth ^ 

The teacher Is at the center of the edueatlve process. ^ j9eitKer 
* . .■ • 

currlcular packages nor organizational schemes can replace thoughtful 

decision making abdut the needs of particular children in a particular 

'slttitttlon. ^ If teaching becomes routine and teachers seem resistant 

to change. It mjpy be less a comment on their motivation and potential 

mi more a testimotiy to the way schools are organized and the absence 

of •ttpfwtt for on-the-job learning. Lillian Weber (Note 8), director 



of the Workshop Center for Open Education in Hew York, underscores this 
basic faith In teacher^* capacity to achieve a professional level of 
practice. ^ 

We found that the necessary decision-making activity of. the 
teacher was submerged under the deluge of details connected 
. with prescribed coverage, routines and control activities* But 
in our interaction with teachers. . .we presupposed that teachers 
could be intelligent observers and decision makers. This 
. assumption that the individual teacher possesses strengths and 
possibilities is the basis of our work as advisors in support 
of teachers. (Weber, Note 8, p. 1) 

Trust in teachers' initiatives for change and in their 

choices about what will Improve their teaching is bolstered by a view 

of learning ss "mental growth spurred from within" (Devaney, Note 3). 

Teachers' centers- acecpt teachers own definitions of their learning. 

needs and rely on their intrinsic motivation for colleglallty and 

professionalism as incentives to participate. 

(Teachers* center leaders] feel confident that the homemade, 
helpful atmosphere of the teachers' center,, featuring hands- 
on learning and peer teaching, can release the togenulty and 
increase the self-confidence of those teachers whose problem- 
solving talent has not been nourished in conventional teacher 
education. (Devaney, Note 7, p. 162) 

A Developmental Style of Inservlce 

Devaney (Note 9) summarizes the essence, of this approach with 
four terms: warmth, concreteness , time, and thought. These terms offer 
a succinct diagnosis of what centers believe '.teachiers need to/4evelop 
and a short-hand description of what they seek to provide. A brief 
elaboration further illustrates the blend of beliefs and values 
that shape this approach. 

* 

warmth. Teaching has been called a Iqnely profession. Many tea- 
chers feel unsupported and ill -prepared to do. ^he Job expected of them. 
Typically, teachers do not share their successes or their failures 

28 
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with one another. Teachers' centers invite teachers to come in out of 
the cold. They offer a responsive, non- judgemental environment that 
gemotes sharing and a sense of community. "The essence of the 
teachets* center's alternative style and setting," D«5vaney (1977; p. 25) 
observes, "is in convincing the learner of his potential and responsibility 
for Rrowth. ... The crucial element In teachers' learning is not a 
diagnosis of deficiencies, but a conviction of capacity." 

ii jgoncyeteness. Education course* are not very practical and inservlce 
training rarely attends to the problem of local adaptation. Teachers need 
ideas and materials they can actually use in their classrooms. They 
also want help with their particular situation. "Concrete" refets to 
the kind of hands-on. real-life curricular materials that teachers 
explore c^d construct m teacher centers. It also implies a focus on 
the specific and concrete in the teacher's work. In their study of 
advisory support (classroom advising together with workshop activities 
housed at a center), Bussls, Chittenden. and Amarel (1976) highlight 
specificity as a distinguishing characteristic 

Discussions take place about room arrangement, what might 
be done' with a child who is unable to settle down, ways to 
extend mathematical concepts with pattern blocks, the pros 
and cons of a particular book or reading series, how to house 
a turtle. Whatever the nature of the exchange, it tends to be 
relevant to a specific teacher, a specific classroom « 
specific group of children. Theoretical discussions may well 
ensue from encounters over specifics, but specifics are the 
concrete starting point", (p. 29) 

Time. The curriculum reform movement of the 1960s underestimated the 
time it takes to internalize new ways ol working and to adapt new 
curricula to a local situation. Genuine change takes time; long- 
term growvh comes from awareness of need which often emerges 
in the process of trying something out. As problems arise, teachers 
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begin to dee better what they need to know or be able to do. Teachers' 
centers structure activities to give teachers time to discover their 
needs and chose of their students. • Pat Zlgarml (1978) links this 
recogaitlon of the Importance of time with assumptions about the 

developmental .nature of change. 

♦ ■ . •• » 

Leaders of teacher centers are aware that periods of high 

activity on the part of teachers alternate with periods 

of assimilation in which little apparent movement takes place. 

Because centers take this developmental stance. . .they have a better 

vliBW of the amount of energy required for change and of how 

that energy can best be sustained over time* (p. 197-198) 

Thought . Uhereas most Inservlce programs reduce teaching to a^techno 
logy, center leaders reject the idea that teachers are technicians. Con- 
vinced of the complexity and seriousness of teaching, they believe that 
teachers must take more responsibility for currlcular and instructional 
derisions and "eventually reach a state of development where they 
see the teaching act Itself as i source of knowledge" (Devaney, Note 9, 
p. 21). . ^ 

Increased responsibility requires Increased understanding, 
especially about children's learning. Centers with a developmental 
orientation work to engage teachers in serious study of subject 
matter and children. Without t|}l8 understanding, teachers may "open 
up" their classrooms to "fun activities" that are not educative. 

The emphasis on though tfulness also Implies a valuing of pro- 
fessional autonomy based on awareness and understanding. This is 
reflected in the goals of advisory programs as defined by Bussis, 
Chlttendett-»and Amarel (1976)»who studied teachers' perceptions of 
the advising process. 
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Despite their different strategies and logistics, all the 
advisory services shared the goal of helping teachers assume 
a more thoughtful and active role in influencing the educational 
environment.... Their ultimate aim was not to provide isolated 
services or singular solutions to a particular problem, but to 
provide a range of support that would enable teachers to 
analyse situations and arrive at their own decisions* (p. 157) 

Stages of Teacher Development . , 

liln this third approach, development is seen as an active, 

self-regulating process, not something that can be engineered 
by others. Also Included is a general Idea of the environmental conditions 
thought necessary to support lt~-warmth, concreteness, and thoughtfulness 
over time. Professional growth is defined In terms of increased 
responsibility for educational decision making. 

Still, the literature under this approach says little about what 
the process of development is actually like. Presumably a center conoiltted 
to teacher development has^^some ideas about (1) the kinds of teacher 
beliefs or behaviors that indicate more or less developed modes of 
professional functioning and (2) the kinds of activities that are most 
appropriate given these developmental differences- . 

The notion of "stages" is part of the vocabulary of developmentally 
oriented teacher centers. In summarizing what teacher centers do 
well that traditional inservice programs cannot do, Pat Zigarmi (1978) 
observes: "They provide teachers with individualized assistance, a 
variety of resource materials and learning options, and different 



kinds of assistance at various stages in the process of 
development" (p. 203). 

Descriptions of stages come mostly from advisors working in 
classrooms with teachers. These advisors tend to characterize teacher 
growth in relation to their own pattern of work and their developmental 
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goals. 

Maja Apelman (1978) , advisor at the Mountain View Center in 
Boul4er, Coloradd, sees advising as a way of helping teachers take 
final responsibility for the curriculum. "The teacher must become a 
diagnostician who- observes the child, listens to the child... and then 
plans for the child *s progress^" From her work with teachers, she has 

r 

identified three overlapping stages, each requiring a different kind 
of help. The beginning stage calls for practical help, since the teacher 
is concerned with classroom management and organisation. (Note the 
similarity with Fuller's characterization of beginning teacher concerns.) 
At the second stage, "how-to" questions are directed toward the materials 
and activities that teachers have been exposed to at the Center. Because 
second-stage ieachere are not struggling with survival, advisors oust 
work wfthin the existing framework of their classrooms and adapt to their 
personal styles. In the third stage, teachers realise they could do more 
to extend children's learning and need help with curriculum building. 
They have good classroom organization and plentiful materials. Children 
are interested and involrcd. Still, teachers are looking for greater 
depth and more continuity in children's work. 

When teachers have experienced learning Ih some depth at their 
own level, when they have solid knowledge of both child 
development and subject matter and can use it as a basis 
for their planning, they are ready to extend children's 
learning and build their own curriculum. (Apelman, 1978, p. 28) 

This developmental patteri^ is similar to an. earlier formulation by 

Lucy Sprague Mitchel, founder of Bank Street College where Apelman was 

trained and later taught. Mitchel (1950) describes stages of 

growth to#ard professional maturity in relation to a workshop conducted 

during the 1940 's In several p'ubiic schools. T^re the inflpence 

of progressive educational ideas and practices on the developmental style 
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of teacher caters is shovm. 

The Board of Education had heeti revising the elementary currlcillum 

In the direotion of ©ore active learning through direct experiences and 

Bank Street vas asked to assist teachers in implementing the "new'* 

curriculum. The workshop staff conceived of its joh as on two levels: "to 

work with teachers on the basic relationships underlying curriculum 

thinking while working with them on the new teaching techniques around 

which their anxieties centered" (p. 1A2). 

Two formats vere considered most suited to fostering professional 

growth In an inservlce setting: work with Individual teachers In their class 

rooms and group discussion. Mltchel (1950) justifies group discussion with 

developmental arguments familiar to teacher center advocates. 

Group discussions can bring about a sharing of the problems 
which teachers have in common in their work and break through 
a sort of wary Isclatlcn in which so many teachers work; they 
help extend a teacher *6 thinking about his job from his class- 
. room to the whole school .This makes for the development of 
' wider interests and wider responsibilities. This development 
cannot be hurried. It is not a thing that can be taught 
directly. It develops gradually at different rates and 
along different lines with different groups of t-^chers. 
Here a workshop must follow the leads of the teachers, 
(p. 386) 

Mltchel relates teachers' Initial preoccupation with how to ^se the 
•'new" techniques to their attitude toward work. Basically, teachers saw 
themselves as responsible for carrying out official dlirectlves » but not for 
thinking for themselves. The first stage ol professional growth was 
reached when teachers felt confident enough to try something new and not 
unduly upset if It did not work just right. 

The second stage vas marked by a desire to acquire-more background 
content. At first, the staff supplied source materials which the teachers 
eagerly used. Gradually, they came to realize that they needed to know 
more to tea:h this way. This meant a growing appreciation for the variety 
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of sources that could enrich the curriculum and an acceptance of more 

after-school work as part of their Job. 

Teachers' understanding and Interest broadened along two llnes-^ 

subject taatcet and child development. 

We were leaving the stage of development that call? for 
the answers to the "Just how do we" questions and taking 
our thinking into the realms of " why do we do what we do " 
in terms of our, understandings of children's growth and, 
development. ^ • . 

When the two lines merged In a concept of curriculum building, the 
third stage had been reached. 

Mltchel adds a fourth stage when teachers see the relation between 
their work and the world outside the school and feel they are engaged In 

a socially In^ortant and Intellectually simulating profession. 

• 

Developmental Pattern of Work 

Similar developmental patterns emerge from the only extensive study 
of advisory programs to date. Bussis, Chittenden, and Amarel (1976) 
conducted in-depth Interviews with 60 elementary-school teacher b who 
were trying to diversify the curriculum move away from whole-class 
teaching and create more internal relationships in their class- 
room. The Int^erfvlews focused on teachers' beliefs about children, 

curriculum, and the work environment on the assumption that the quality 
and quantity of decision making depends on teachers* understanding of 

children and curriculum, and the degree of institutional support. Forty- 
six of the teachers were participating in some form of advisory program 
and one section of the interview focused specifically on the kinds of 
support they received from advisors. 

Teachers' responses were coded in two ways: (1) according to the 
type of activity that the teacher perceived the advisor to be engaged 
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in and 11^2) according to the degree of support Iveness experienced by the 



teacher, twelve categories of 8a:pport were identified: 

Advisors perceived as... 

1. Service and Administrative Agent 

2. Extention of Teachers (helping hand...) 

3. fimotlenal Stabilizer and Stimulator 

4. Respector of Individuality 

5. Stage Director avd Dfmonstrator 

6. Diagnostician and Prc^eat-aolver 

7. Provider of Alternatives 

8. Explainer and Theorist 

9. Modeling Agent 

10. i^preclatlve Critic and Discussant 

11. Provocative and Reflective Agent 

12. Leader and Challenger 

(p. 144) 

These categories are placed on a continuum to show "a progression 
from what is basically a consumer orientation. . .to a more active role 
by the teacher in terms of self-Investment , critical judgment » inference, 
conceptual reorganization" (p. 157). The researchers use the concept of 
"mediation" to characterize teachers* stances toward advisory support, how 
they "use" what the advlfior has to offer. For example, the three cate- 
gorles concerned with how teachers perceived advisors * work with children 
(Extejislon of Teacher, State Director and Demonstrator, and Modeling 

Agent) fall Into different groupings along the mediation continuum, the 
first Is considered a form of external support and therefore not mediated 
or Internalized In cny way. The second falls Into a grouping character-* 
Ized as minimally mediated — the teacher takes In the Idea or behavior 
only In the s^^nse of being able to reoiember and ' communicate It. The 
third category, modeling, Is part of a grouping of maximally mediated 
categories. Here the teacher's response seems to indicate that she has 
"given 'shape' to the ideas and thoughts that came out of an interaction 
with the advisor and... made those ideas and thoughts her own" (p. 159). 
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The categories of support at the far end of the continuum refer to 

intellectual activities associated with the long-range goal of advising: 

"helping teachers assume a more thoughtful and active role in influencing 

the environment," and enj^ling teachers "to analyze situations and arrive 

at their own decisions about problens and their solutions to them" (p. 156). 

Teachers whose perceptions are coded in these categories have "a higher 

mediation index" than teachets whose perceptions are coded in categories 

at the opposite end of the continuum. 

Does this mean that they are functioning at a "higher" level of 

pifofessional development? The researchers deny the existence of any 
nonuatlve standards by which to Judge what is "high" or "low" mediation 
for teachers in general. They do, however, suggest that receptivity to 
advisors and mediation of support appear to be linked to understandings 
of curriculum and children that parallel the philosophy of open education. 
That philosophy is operationali^ed in a set of coding schemes that the 
researchers view as "the most Important cutcome of the study" (p. 48). 

Advisors w^re most helpful to teachers who could see connections 
between their learning ptiorities for children and the "surface curricu- 
lum" of their classroom>and who were experimenting with activities and 
materials responsive to children interest^. Advisors were least 
helpful for teachers whose goals for children were mainly "grade level 
facts and skills" and "good school behavior" and who had not been 
experimenting much with their surface curriculum. 

What accounts for these differences? The researchers suggest that 
the answer partly resides in teachers' understanding of children and 
child development. Is it not likely that Wltherell, whose research we 
examined in the second part of this paper, would speculate that teachers 
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in the first group were more advanced In iae.gkaure§ of psychological 
development? A number of the coding schemes suggest parallels betTiSreen 
the Ideology of open education and theories of (egp) development. 

Conclusion 

At least three distinct approiiches to teacher development exist In 
the educational literature. One Indication of their distinctness not 

N 

s » 

discussed earlier is the lack of references across approaches—a paper 
classified as belonging to the first approach is highly unlikely to 
make any reference to literature in the other two approaches. The 
superficial similarity in vocabulary, combined with the different 
interpretations of that vocabulary, is bound to confuse educators and 
researchers trying to understand the significance of the stritch from 
teacher education and training to teacher development A 

Which approach to .teacher development should a teacher educator or 
educational researcher adopt? What value is there in the switch to 
developmental rhetoric? What problems will this shift carry with it? 
We have only hinted at some of the strengths and weaknesses of these 
three approaches. We have not considered in detail questions about the 
adequacy of developmental models for describing differences among tea- 
chers or changes undergone by a single teacher. Nor have we addressed 
the difficult questions about the mechanisms for change implicit in 
these approaches and the consequent implications for designing programs 
to foster teacher development, We*have not considered whether, indeed, 
teacher development, as conceived in these approaches, is something that 
should be fostered. 

We plan to extend our analyeis of these approaches in future work, 
touchlnc on some of the points listed above. We hope that this paper 
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will assist others In critically approaching the growing literature on 
teacher development, and that proponents of each of the three approaches 
will profit from a comparison of altetnct Ives. 
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